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Baron Holberg’s Account of the dreadful Fire at Copen- 
hagen, on the 20th of October, 1728. 


Must now speak of those days of trouble, that one can 

scarcely think of without horror, when the greatest part of 
this royal residence, with the principal churches, the univer- 
sity, &c. were laid in ashes. This happened on the 20th of 
October, 1728, at night. The fire first made its appearance 
near the western gate, and spread with an amazing activity ; 
for the wind being very high, the flames spread from street to 
sireet, while the people were so overcome by astonishment, 
that for a considerable time they remained; in a great measure, 
idle spectators. Before this calamity took place, though fires 
occasionally broke out, it was very seldom that a whole house 
was destroyed, in consequence of the promptitude with which 
assistance was given; but now astonishment seemed to prevail 
over every other feeling, and of course the danger was sup~ 
posed to be much greater than it really was. Men, women, 
and children might then have been seen all lamenting toge- 
ther ; while others, mischievously inclined, took no small pains 
to persuade the credulous that incendiaries had got into the 
city, and were hired to destroy it. Those persons, also, whose 
particular duty it was to quench the flames, were so embar- 
rassed that they scarcely knew where to begin. Instead of 
applying themselves to their business, they ran about, or were 
only in each other’s way. They had no fire-cngines, no lad- 
ders, no fire-hooks, or any means whatever generally used on 
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these occasions ; such was the confusion that ensued from a 
misfortune so unexpected. 

In the mean while the fire continued its ravages. The pub- 
lic buildings, and the other houses in general, were so quickly 
Jaid in ashes, that one would have thought they had been so 
many huts of straw, rather than stone buildings. The greater 
the distance from the spot where the fire began, the greater 
was the danger; for those persons whose houses were first 
caught by the flames, did, in a great measure, save their goods 
and ‘effects by the assistance of their friends. Those, however, 
who lived further off, not dreaming their own houses involved, 
now found they had Jost the opportunity of helping them- 
selves. In fact to such an amazing extent did the flames pro- 
ceed, that the inbabitants, sce ing the city on fire in several 
different places, took the resolution to leave it, thinking they 
should never see it again. Some passed through the gates, 
others took wWaicr, supposing their safety there much greater 
than upon land. It was aflicting to see the confusion and 
terror of the people at large, who scemed to give up the place 
without any hope of saving it. 

The fire ‘having raged two dz 1ys, Without intermission, and 
almost all the old town being in ashes, together with a part of 
the new, the inhabitants see med io awaken, as it were, froma 
deep sleep. ‘Lhe activity they now used was incredible ; 
determined to save what remained, men, women, and children, 
mutually engaged in the undertaking. This zeal extended to 
all ranks, and even the king himself, with the crown-prince, 
eucouraged the people, by their presence, to persevere in their 
exertions. Ina very short time these endeavours were crowned 
with success, by which it may be seen how much may be ef- 
fected when undertaken and carried on with spirit. 

[n this destructive fire, with others, the church of our Lady, 
that of the Holy Ghost, and the Trinity, became the prey of 
the flames, together with the library of the university, the as- 
tronomical tower, the globes and instruments of Tycho Brahe, 
the town-house, and those of the professors, where an hundred 
poor students were daily fed. ‘The consistory alone, in which 
the professors held their mectings, remained untouched, amidst 
the burning ruins; aud we may uow say of this university : 


“ Flic seges, ubi Troja fuit.” 


In the whole sixty-seven streets, besides public buildings, 
were reduced to ashes, in which near four thousand persous 
resided, together with five churches, and a part of the new 
orphan house. {[t was now, and not before, that the inhabi- 
aants learned the full extent of their calamities. Many, rich 
before, were now reduced to. beg their bread of others s, and 
to 
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to regret what they had so luxuriously expended in their bet- 
ier days. Many were now seen on foot who, but a short time 
-betore, might have been supposed to have had no legs ; and 
some asked alms who had been in the habit of bestowing them. 
for my own part, [ may say that | bore this misfortune pretty 
well; indeed, having been inured to temperance and frugality 
from my youth, 'L was better prepared to encounter a change 
of circumstances, than those who had been habituated to 
luxury. 





Description of the City of Peshour, of the Coyrtiers 
and Army of the King, and of the Inhabitants of the 
Villages around the City. 


(Concluded from Page 1029.) 


HE Dooraunneces of the court are not‘distinguished either 

by elegance of person, beauty of feature, or height of 
stature. 1 observed few of them above the common size, 
and none gigantic, not one, I think, even so high as 6 feet. 
They are in general, however, stout and well-made. The 
colour of their skin, is of every shade, from white to the darkest 
hue: most of them havea little tinge of red ; but the predomi- 
nant colour isadeep brunette. Some of the Persians have 
all the brilliancy of the European complexion ; but I have 
seen no Afghan, to whom [ could pay such a compliment. 
Every Afghan wears his beard, which is considered among 
them as the seat of honour, and, with the vulgar and the 
mountaineers, is the common pledge of an oath. On the 
whole, it may be said, that this court contains more pride with 
Jess wealth, and more haughtiness with less power, than ever 
perhaps was found among a people of similar character, 
proportional extent of territory, or equally high reputation. 
The country, torn, for the last ten years, by intestine troubles 
and the wars of contending princes, has sunk to an ebb, from 
which the talents even of the dblest sovereign would be unequal, 
fora length of time, to restore it. The Dooraunnees and 
other attendants of the court however, are as different in 
character from the more peaceful inhabitants and cultivators 
of the plains, us the latter are’ from the rude and barbarous 
mountaineers. All those, who hover about the king, are 
soldiers by profession, nen with or without fortane, who are 
ready to take up arms for cither party. ‘They are very poor 
partizans, without discipline, boldness, activity, enterprize or 
courage, faithless, timid, and unsteady. A few indeed are, 
fiom neeessity, attached to their sovereign ; because he has 
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rewarded them liberally, and they could have no favour to 
hope from his adversary. Ukreem Khan is the chief man 
of the realm, and has more influence in affairs of govern- 
ment, than even the prince himself. Yet, he is said to be a 
good man, and a faithful adherent to the throne. The king 
himself too is reckoned more active and attentive to business, 
than most of bis predecessors or contemporaries. 

We have seen very little bowever of the mass of the people ; 
and those, whom we have had the best opportunity of remark- 
ing, are the town’s people of Peshour,and the inhabitants 
of the surrounding villages. The former are rade, ‘insolent 
and vicious ; the latter sufficiently wild and savage, but hospi- 
table in their dispositions, and trust-worthy wheu they pledge 
themselves. 

Prsnowr, April 5, 1809. 


The country is much improved, all the trees which were 
formerly bare being now in full foliage, and the corn in ear. 
The immense plain of Peshcur shews as fine an extent of 
rich well-inhabited champaign country, as ever [ beheld, 
It is fertile in the extreme, and the cultivators, having water 
always at command, may saise as many crops of any kind 
within the year as the soil will admit. All the villages, which, 
on our first arrival, looked like spacious square inclosures 
with mud walls, now appear like so many walled gardens. 

The day before yesterday, in consequence of a previous 
appointment, a party from the embassy breakfasted at one 
of the villages near Peshour. Although the Dooraunnees, 
the town’s-people, and the followers of the king and his camp 
are beyond bearing insolent, the patans of the villages, the 
proprietors and cultivators of the land, are universally kind, 
courteous, and hospitable. The Jatter virtue they carry even 
to excess. A patan feels himself dishonoured in his own 
opinion and that of his neighbours, if a stranger leaves his 
house or village, without eating and drioking. ‘Thus, in our 
morning rides, if we happen to approach a village, we are 
immediately invited to breakfast, or (to use their own expres- 
sion), the inhabitants request perinission to become our hosts. 
This we would generally refuse; particularly as the poor 
people think it incumbent on them, to feast, not only us, but 
all our attending servants. Knowing, however, their pre- 
judices in these matters, we find it best, to make au excuse for 
that day, and fix on some more distant one for the visit. It 
was thus, that we were taken ip, on the present occasion, 
In riding past one of their villages some mornings ago, the 
people came out to look at us; and, when we came up, the 
head-mman gently laying hold of the reins of one of our 
bridles, begged us to stop and become his guests. It was in 

vain, 
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vain, that we assured him, that, though prevented by necessity 
from accepting his invitation at that time, we should come 
on some future day, and partake of his fare. He would not 
be content, unless we fixed the day, and confirmed the promise 
by joining our hands together. Having done so, he then 
allowed us to depart. ‘The appointed day having arrived, we 
went to the village,in conformity with our engagement, and 
were received most kindly by the chief man and his people, 
in a delightful grove of mulberry trees, skirted 6n orie side 
by arunning stream. Couciies, spread with cool mats, were 
Jaid out for us in such numbers, that they formed a large circle, 
within which the greatest part of the village was assembled. 
We sat and conversed for about an hour, respecting the 
king, the conntry, the crops, &c | They invited-us to go out 
and hawk with them ; but it was. then too hot for’such amnuse- 
ment. When conversation began to flag, the schoolmaster 
and priest of the village alternately chaunted the verses and 
odes of Hafix. The sceve was altogether ! most’ interesting, 
novel, and amusing. ‘The schoolmaster was a wit atid pttnster, 
and the priest not disdaining a jest, they eat continually at 
each other. When breakfast was ready, we went into the house 
to eat it. It consisted of excellent pillaw and delieions milk ; 
and we made a most hearty meal. We returned to town, 
very much pleased with our entertainment, the place, and 
ithe people ; having left them, with a promise to return again 
some morning early, to amuse ourselves with their hawks; 
and to teach them to shoot birds flying. Im the course of 
this visit, L met with an old man, who was with Ahmed Shah, at 
the battle of Panneput. He boasted of having plundered 
Delhce, Muttra, and Agrah ; he was 95 years of age, could 
sce perfectly, and had still an excellent recollection. The 
people of this village are of the tribe called Dacodzye; who 
mostly inhabit the middle tract of the uppermost or most 
westerly part of the valley of Peshour. It is situated about 
four miles from the town, in a direction north-west. 

The very idea of staying all the hot weather in Peshoar, 
is shocking. No tattee can be used ; and, not a breach of 
air circulates in our house or apartments. Neither can we 
encamp on the outside of the town; for the bands of thieves, 
which infest the country, roaming in parties of three or four 
hundred, would annoy us dreadfully. Indeed, it would be 
impracticable to prevent them ; and the king could no more 
do it than we. 





ANATOMICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HEART. 
ib fie ors is provided in the central part of the body a 
hollow muscle invested with spiral fibres, ranning in both 
directions, 
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directions, the layers intersecting one another ; in some ani- 
mals, however, appearing to be semicircular rather than spiral, 
By the contraction of those fibres, the sides of the muscular 
cavities are necessarily squeezed together, so as to force out 
from them any fluid. they may at that time contain; by the 
relaxation of the same fibres, the cavities are in their turn 
dilated, and, of course, prepared to admit every fluid which 
may be poured into them. luto these cavities are inserted 
the great trunks, both of the arteries which carry out the 
blood, and of the veins which bring it back.: This is a 
general account of the apparatus: and the simplest idea 
of its action js, that, by each contraction a portion of blood 
is forced as if by a syringe into the arteries; and, at each 
dilation, an equal portion is received from the veins. This 
produces, ateach pulse, a motion and change in the.mass 
of blood, to the amount of what the cavity contains; which in 
a full grown human heart, [ understand, is about an ounce, or 
two table-spoons full. 

How quickly these changes succeed one another, and by this 
succession how sufficient they are to support.a stream or Circu- 
lation through the system, may be understood iby the following 
computation abridged from Keill’s anatomy. ‘“Each ventricle 
will at least contain one: ounce of: blood. "The heart con- 
tracts four thousand times in one hour ; from which it follows, 
that there passes through the heart, every hour, four thou- 
sand ounces, or three hundred and fifty pounds of blood. 
Now the whole mass of blood is said to be about twenty- 
five pounds; so that a quantity of blood equal to the whole 
mass of blood passes through the heart fourteen times in 
one’ hour; whieh is about once every four minutes.” Con- 
sider what an affair this is, when we come to very large ani- 
mals, the aorta of a whale is larger in the bore than the 
main pipe of the water-works at London bridge ; and the 
water roaring in its passage through that pipe, is inferior, 
in impetus and velocity, to the blood gushing from the 
whale’s heart. Hear Dr. Hunter’s account of the dissection 
of a whale. “ The aorta measured a foot diameter. Ten 
or fifteen gallons of blood are thrown outof the heart at a 
stroke with an immense velocity, through a tube of a foot 
diameter. The whole idea fills the mind with wonder.” 

‘ The wisdom of the Creator,” saith Hamburger, “ is. in 
nothing seen more gloriously than in the heart.” And how 
well does it execute its office! An anatomist, who understood 
the structure of the heart, might say beforehand that it 
would play: but he would expect, [ think, from the com- 
plexity of its mechanism, and the de licacy of many of its 
parts, that it should always be liable to deran; are of 
tha 
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that it would soon work itself out: Yet shall this wonder- 
ful machine go, night and day, for eighty years together, at 
the rate of an handred thousand strokes every twenty-four 
hours, having, at every stroke, a great resistance to Overcome ; 
and shall continue this action for this length ef time, without 
disorder and without weariness.” 





On the Advantages to be derived from Heath in the Feed- 
ing of Stock. Communicated to the Board of Agricul- 
ture by James Hall, Esq. 


| fe the course of my experiments on furze, broom, rushes, 
bean-straw, and a variety of other articles generally reck- 
oned of little use, L have found that if heath be cut while 
young and in bloom, and the finer parts infused in a tea-pot, 
it produces a liquid, not.only grateful to the taste, and: well 
flavoured, but extremely wholesome, and in many points of 
view, preferable to the tea that comes from China. Being 
anxivus to know how far fine heath ‘might be useful to cattle, t 
bribed a. poor ‘man to confine his cow. When first tied up the 
cow refused to eat any of the heath,;except the very finest 
part; nor did she seem to relish a rich infusion of it that was 
set before her. When she became a little hungry, however, 
she first drank the infusion, and then .began to eat the heath. 
She lived nearly two weeks on this food solely, and [ have no 
doubt but that she could have lived much longer had it been 
necessary. She gave less milk, it is truce, while she lived solely 
on heath, but then what the milk lost in quantity was.amply 
made up in the quality of what she gave. { made a similar 
experiment with a couple of sheep and an old horse, and found 
the effect nearly the same ; only the sheep drank bat little of 
the infusion. 

Thus satistied that cattle may be supported for a time by 
young heath, if cut while i in the bloom, l proceeded to ascer- 
tain how far this plant is capable of retaining its valuable qua- 
lities when dried and laid up. With a view to this, 1 cut sone 
inthe end of summer, when heath is generally at its best, and 
dried itin the shade. Having kept this nearly two years, 
found it produced an infusion equally strong and. well- flavoured 
as at first. Another parcel alter being kept three years, sup- 
ported a cow more than a week, and produced an infusion not 
inferior to the former. The quality too of this cow’s milk was 
uncommonly improved both in taste and flavour. 

On chopping, and putting quantities of fine young heath, 
eut down while in bloom, into a vat, or mash -tub, and pouring 
boiling water gn it, there is prodaccd an infusign, not only rich 
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and pleasant, but capable.of being made the basis of various 
valuable liquids. Those, therefore, who live in the vicinity of 
heath, have ovly to burn a sufficient quantity of the old, in 
order to have as much young as they think proper. The 
smoother and more even the surface of the place they burn 
the better; if any of the stumps of the old heath remain after 
burning, they should, some way or other, be removed. The 
ashes of the old heath become an excellent maause, and gene- 
rally cause a fine young crop to spring up. When two or 
three years old, this should be cut down with the scythe, and as 
much as possible dried in the shade. If quantities of this be 
put into a vat, or mash tub, with boiling water, a very conside- 
rable quantity of strong or small beer may be procured, as well 
as spirits by distillation, which, on being yut iato casks, may 
be carried home and laid up for use. What of the fine young 
heatii is not used in this way, may either be secured on the 
spotor carried home, to be givea to caitle when fodder be- 
comes either scarce or dear. With a sufiicient stock of this 
article, the lean cattle on a farm may not only be supported 
iu the event of a severe winter or spring, but also those in good 
condition prevented from becoming otherwise. Heath in- 
vended for this purpose should, however, be carefully packed 
up, otherwise it becomes less valuable. 
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Anecdotes of the late Andrew Robinson Bowes, Esq. 
q 


HIS gentleman was a native of Ireland: his father, 

whose name was Stoney, bad many children ; he pur- 
chased a pair of colours for the subject of this brief memoir, 
and sent him into the world to seek his fortune. That fortune 
he sometimes sought at the gaming-table : we remember him, 
about 40 years ayo, at Newcastle upon Tyne, where he was 
a constant attendant at the billiard-table, and always seemed 
like Ferdinand Count Fathom embodied. He had a fine per- 
son, and was much of a mao of gallantry : he succeeded in 
marrying a Miss Newton, of Wesigate-street, in’ that town, 
who had a considerable fortune, but Stoney was one of 
the worst of husbands. The poor woman died of a broken 
heart. 

Not long after, the carl of Strathmore ended his days, 
which most certainly were ucither sweetened nor protracted 
by the kindness of his lady, the daughter of Mr. Bowes, of 
Gibside, in the county of Durham, who had left ber a very 
large fortune on condition that whoever married her should 
take the name of Bowes. To this condition the earl of Strath- 
more was obliged to subscribe; and tbe “ time-honoured” 
name of Lyon, respected by princes in the days of William 
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the Norman, merged in that of Bowes, the opulent coal-owner 
in the county of Durham. After a great deal of finesse had 
been played off, including a sham duel, with a notorious divine, 
and much besides, Captain Stoney managed matters so ingeni- 
ously that he took the surname of Bowes, and married the 
countess of Strathmore. 


« When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of war!” 


In fact, this was a most unhappy marriage. . [ts lamentable 
consequence, was, the incarceration of Mr. Bowes for twenty- 
two years in the King’s Bench prison, where he first was 
confined for a contempt of court, and afterwards for debt. 
Soon after his marriage with the countess of Strathmore, 
he represented the town of Newcastle upon Tyne, in parlia- 
ment: to this he secured his return by a trick which he served 
his rival candidate. A cargo of Newcastle freemen had been 
shipped at London, and Bowes bribed the master of the vessel 
to carry them to Ostend, where they remained ’till the event 
of the election was decided. Bowes lived in the first style 
of prison-splendour. When a man gives good dinners, he 
seldom wants guests; even though the table be spread in a 
gaol. Some persons of no common rank, were his occasional 
visitors : among others a noble duke. Intimacy with a profli- 
gate, usually increases profligacy: no upright mind could 
envy such a host and such guests! Bowes seduced, in the 
King’s Bench, a poor young creature only 15 years of age, 
whose father was his fellow-prisoner ; by her he has left five 
children ; he has settled 1001. per annum upon her for life, 
and has bequeathed something to her children : we hope the 
annuity and the legacies will be paid. He had, by Lady 
Strathmore, one son, who wasa lieutenantin the navy, and is 
supposed to have been lost in the Blenheim, with Sir Thomas 
Trowbridge. Biography holds up some characters as exam- 
ples ; others she exhibits as warnings in order to expose 
their moral deformity ; that of Bowes is of the latter 


class. 





Episode of the Soldier with a Wooden Leg, and his Sweet- 
heart. 

[From the Adventures of Henry Vogel.] : 

T length we arrived at the ancient village of Weissenborn 

in the middle of the wood, and which lies partly on 

atising ground, partly on a descent between fir trees, and 

partly in a valley, on the borders of a limpid lake. We 
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here beheld, at every door, almust, proofs of the industry 
of the iwhabitants, who manufacture various sorts of wooden 
instruments, such as ladders, wheel-barrows, trays, wooden 
spoons, &c. and carry them as far as Halle and further. 

We had travelled about half a gee from this place, when 
we beheld a decent looking young man, dressed in old and 
tattered soldier’s uniform. He was ‘sitting on the grass undera 
tree, not far from the high road, and was playing on the 
Violin for amasement. As we approached nearer, we saw 
that he had a wooden leg, a part of which lay by him in 
Pieces. 

‘ What do you do here, soldier?” said one of my companions 
to him. 

“ I am returning to my native village, gentlemen,” he 
replied. 

‘ Bat, my poor fellow,” I answered, “ if you have no 
other conveyance than the pieces of your wooden leg, you will 
be asad long time ip comple tins g your journey : 

“ [ am waiting for my WW: ‘ggon aud my whole regiment,” 
$aid the soldier; and, if not greatly mis staken, L sce it at a 
distance ap proaching.’ We joked, aud saw a sort of cart 
coming along, drawn by a single horse, in which were seated 
a girl and a Jad, the latter of whom drove. 

While this conveyance was approaching, the soldier told 
us “ that he had been wounded in the bloody conflict in 
1760 at Torgau, between the Austrians and Prussians, and in 
which the latter conquered, aud so badly wounded, that he was 
forced to have his leg taken off. Before the beginning ot 
the warhe had been betrothed to a young girl in bis netgh- 
bourhood, and as he was forced to go for a soldier, his nuptials 
had been deferred ’till his return. As, however, after thet 
battle at Torgau, he had had the misfortune to lose his les 
all the relations of the girl had opposed his union with her. 

The mother of the maiden, who was the only one of her 
parents that was alive, had always been his frien d during the 
whole course of his woving ; but she had died during his ab- 
sence with the army, ‘The young gil, however, had remained 
true, received him with open arms, and resolved to go with 
him to his father, who lived not far from hence. On their 
way thither he had broken his wooden leg; and his bride 
was forced to go to the nearest villige to fetch a cart to con- 
vey him thither, where he intended to stay ‘till the carpenter 
should restore his fractured limb, Itisa misfortune, geatiemen, 
that can soon be remedic d.” 

Our coachtan, to whom this conversation appeared tifling 
gtew impatient, and would not wait avy longer. He cursed 
and scolded, and threatened to drive on without us if we 
did not get into the coach. Our friend from Gera, whoa 
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knew the country well, and was aware that the way to Kostritz 
was not much farther, told bim, at length, ibat we would follow 
on foot; and thea our coachman drove ov, though discon- 
tented, 

While this was taking place, the young girl arrived ; she 
sprung fiem the cart, seized the outstretched hand of her future 
husband, and told him, with a smile full of kindness and 
aflection, that she bad found a proper carpenter, who had 
promised her to make a leg for her which should not break in 
a burry ; it should be ready by the next day, and then they 
could continue their journey as soon as they liked. 

The soldier received bis betrothed with a hearty kiss. She 
appeared to be about thirty years of age, was a handsome, 
well-formed country girl, a brunette in complexion, and her 
face expressive of feeling and vivacity. 

“ You must be very tired, my dear girl,” said Ito her; 
“ rest yourself.” 

“* We are not tired, Sir,” answered she, “ when we do any 
thing for those whom we love. When a girl once gives 
her beart to a wan, then, as you see, a leg more or less is nat 
what can alter her affection ; and, after all, it was not his legs 
that made the impression on my heart.” 

“ Butteilme,” [I continued, “ in what manner will you be 
able to support yourself and vour wife 7” 

“ That is my only anxiety,” said the soldier: and the gitl 
answered that “ she was as happy as their squire’s lady.” “ A 
man,” continued the former, who has had the resolution to 
live four years aud more upon a soldiex’s pay, cannot be at 
much trouble about living for the rest of his life. I play the 
fiddle,” added he, “ pretty well, and perhaps there is not a 
village for many miles round the country where there are 
so many weddings as in the one where we are going to 
reside : [ shall not want, therefore, for business and pro- 
fit.” 

“ And I,” said the young lass, “ can knit and mend stock- 
ings. Besides this, my father’s brother has two hundred dollars 
of mine in bis bands; and theugh he is the village justice’s 

rother in law, and an unfeeling man, yet I'll take care 

his he shall pay me my moncy to the last balfpenny.’— 
“ Talso,” replied the soldier, “ 1 have fifteen dollars in my 
pocket, and besides, have lent two louis d’or to a person to 
pay bis taxes with, and which he wiil return to me as soon as 
he is able.” 

“ You see, gentlemen,” said the girl to us, “ that we are 
not objects of pity. Shall wenot be happy with each other, 
my dear?” continued she, addressing berself to the soldier, while 
she turned towards bim with a look full of tenderness. “ It 
would be our own fauit if we were not.” 
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[ will not deny that this discourse with these people gave 
great pleasure both to myself and to my travelling companions. 
{ bad never experienced any thing of the kind before, nor had 
[ ever before been so intimately convinced that man can be so 
easily contented, and feel so cheaply happy. Often have I, 
in the course of my life, thought of this fond conple ; in 
thinking of them have roused my own fortitude, and have 
comforted myself with canitz : “ Sweep by me, thou stream 
of sorrow: that is the highest good which dwells within 
ourselves ; and, while the Almighty’s hand guides the wheel 
of fate, we may look for blessings as well as woes. He sends 
what he will: we cannot escape his visitations: hence, idle 
cares, hence : you only disease my thoughts.” 

We had now tarried some time with the soldier and his girl, 
and the sun, which already began to sink in the west, re- 
minded us that it was time to prosecute our journey ; we parted 
therefore, and wished them both the blessing of God, with the 
greatest sincerity. Farewell, and be as happy with each other 
as we wish you may be. ‘With these words we began our 
course towards Kostritz through alternate woods and corn- 
fields, and our chief conversation was about the contented 
soldier and his equally contented lass. 








INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT of COMMON PLEAS, December 8. 
OUTHWAITE WV. ELLIOTT. 


N R. SERJEANT COCKEL stated, that this action was 

brought by the plaintiff, a bricklayer, to recover a claim 
for work and labour. The plaintiff had been employed to re- 
pair a party wall, belonging to a warehouse in the possession 
of the defendant, at Wappiog. The work had been done ina 
proper manner, and he was ata loss to know whut defence 
could be made to the action. 

Mr. Serjeant Best, on the part of the defendant, admitted 
that the work had been done, but in a manner contrary to the 
Party Wall Act. The act provides, “ that no timber shall be 
let into walls that is not necessary, and that all pieces of such 
timber shall have eight inches and a half of brick work on the 
sides and ends.” In repairing the warehouse in question, the 
plaintiff had suffered some timber to run through the wall, and 
in consequence of this circumstance it was stated, that the 
whole must be pulled down again to rebuild it, according to 
the act of pasliament. It was described to be a nuisance as it 
. stgod, 
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stood, and the fire insurance office had refused, according to 
the statemeut of the learned council, to abide by the insu- 
rance of the premises, unless the wall was built according to 
the: act. 

The learned judge was of opinion that the act of parliament, 
which had-been made to guard against fire, bound the work- 
men employed on baildiugs to contorin to the regulations, end 


the plaintiff was nonsuited. 





MIDDLESEX. 
Sheriff’s Court, December 19. 
BOULTON AND OTHERS @. HILL. 


THE plaintiffs in this case are proprietors of the coaches 
from the Golden- Cross, Charing-Cross ; the defendant is a 
coachman, lately employed by them in driving one of their 
coaches. I[t appeared in evidence that in April last an action 
had been brought against the proprietors by a person, to reco- 
ver damages for the injury he had sustained, in consequence of 
their servant (the present defendant) having driven their coach 
against him when on horseback, whereby he was thrown from 
the horse and much hurt, and the horse ‘killed, and in which 
action it being proved that the accident arose through the ex- 
treme negligence aud improper conduct of the coachman, the 
person injured recovered damages against the proprictors, 
who therefore brong!it this action against the coachman to re- 
cover back the amount of the damages incurred by them 
through his improper conduct. - Verdict for the proprietors, 
damages 188l. 9s. 

We trust this verdict will be a salutary lesson to stage coach 


men in general. 





For trun WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 





The Adventures of a Tin-Stone. 
By Pavuus, late of Pustula Faustus, Devon. 


] EING roused from my bed of sleep, where I had quietly 
reposed for ages beyond the flood, (indeed I may truly 
say from the beginning of time) by the exertions of a robust 
miner, who, afier commenting much ov my beauty, utility, and 
worth, threw me amongst some of my brethren into an un- 
shapely pile, where I lay, in oblivion and lorgetiulness, until 
there 
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there was a demand for me and some others of my kindred to 
spake up a quarterly return of tin, as js usual in wining. { 
was then forced by a merciless boy into a wheel-barrow, and 
harried on through a long level with a fury like “ the driving 
of Jebu.” From thence 4 was put into a kibbet and wound 
up to the surface of the earth to sce the face of the sun, to 
which before I had been an utter stranger, 

Here | should wish to have remained a quiet spectator of the 
upper region, but the fates ordained it otherwise ; I, with others 
of my unlucky relations, was mauled about by an unfeeling 
wretch, and to complete our misery, were thrown into the pass 
of a stamping-mill, there to be reduced by the stampsheads, 
¥iz. massy pieces of iron, to the size of small sand. Bur, as 
fortune would have it, one of the proprietors of the mine, who 
had a mind to sell some shares to raise a sum of money, to dis- 
ebarge a debt.that he expected very shortly to be called upon 
to pay, desired the capiain to get him a stone of tin as a recom, 
mendation to the sale of his shares. Happily for me, Lat that 
time was washed pretty cleav, and the captain fixing bis eye 
on me, snatched me, as [ may truly say, instantaneously.from 
the jaws of death, I was just that instant to be drawn undegs 
the massy irons before mentioned, wheie death must inevitably 
ensne. 

Being delivered by wwy preserver into the hands of My. Fill- 
pot,a jandlord of a neigitbouring town, | was gladly received, 
and greatly commended for my quality, who with an arch 
amile, (while carefully wrapping me up in his pocket-handkes- 
chief,) said ** perhaps I might be worth bim an hundred 
pounds.” From hence | was conveyed home to his house, and 
placed on his bar window fer the inspection of his customers, 
with a view, if possible, to take in some uuexperienced unsus- 
pecting person. 

Here | had the mortification to be handled and dandled 
about, and called many fictious opprobrious names, such as 
never heard before i all the course of my life. Some called 
me copper, soine lead, some one thing and some another, very 
few but by mere accident hit on my real name, but all agreed 
in this one particular, that I was very ponderous for my size. 
Having trom this eminence attracted the notice of a person 
who had “ more money than wit,” I was purchased, together 
with a share in the mine, for a pretty round sum of money, by 
the persuasions of Mr. Fiilpot, whogave wy bew master a long 
lecture on the kindhiness of the mine, and the probability of 
getting rich thereby. After enumerating the many - persons 
who had made their entire fortunes by mining, he said, “ Had 
I not been compelled by pressing necessity, LI tell you as a 
friend I would not have parted with the queta or share for douse 
ble the money you gave for it.” 
: Jhaving 
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Having now been removed from the bar of my late master, 
I was, with great expectation of gain, carried home and placed 
as an ornament to decorate the mantlepiece of my purchaser's 
parlour. Hle:e | lay for some time a talisuan to the parents, 
and the solicited boon of the children, ’tiil my mistress grew 
incredulous fiom not finding the expected success in the mine, 
so productive of profit as they were ied to expect, and regard=- 
ing me as an alluring enemy, gave me to her offspring to play 
with, being, as she said, a proper punishment for my perfidy. 

As it happens with other things in the hands of children, so 
it happened with me; I was (Ll soon found to my sorrew) 
deemed of little or no value, and being rather cumbrous, I 
greatly feared that they very shortly would do me some very 
materi:.l injury, or put an end to my existence. Being-always 
very attentive to their looks and actions, I perceived one of 
the rude malicious boys who then had me in his possession, cast 
a wanton eye at the sea, and at the same time brandishing me 
high in air, “ threw it into the tide, and it has been never 
seen since.” 








Account of the Death and Funeral of the Princess 
Amelia. 


"ons melancholy event so long expected, has at length 
taken place. Her royal highness’s sufferings terminated 
about one o’clock in the afternoon of Friday the second of 
November, 1810. Her royal highness had completed her 
twenty-seventh year on the seventii of August. ‘Toroughout 
a long and severe illness she manifested a patience and re- 
signation of which suffering mortality has farmished few exam- 
ples. : 

tler disorder began to gain ground in an alarming man- 
ner upwards of two years ago, and when the first jubilee 
of his majesty was celebrated, she was lying on the bed of 
sickness, with but little hopes of recovery. ‘Towards the 
mniddje of last summer, however, she regained strength enough 
to sit up in her apartments, and. to take a short walk into the 
garden. Some time since, her royal highaess was attacked 
with St. Anthony’s fire, which brought on a relapse, which bas 
afforded her an opportunity of displaying the noblest Christian 
faith and fortitude, during weeks of prolonged agony, uncheered 
by any ray of hope. During the last few days her strength 
had been rapidly wasting away, and she closed her eyes as in a 
kindly sleep. 

Qn Tuesday, the thirteenth, the remains of the Princess 
\melia were interred in St. George’s Chapel. A solemn 
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silence pervaded Windsor, during the whole of the day. 
Between the hours of six and eightin the evening, a great 
many carriages drew up at the private entrance to St. George’s 
Chapel. The principal mourners came in these, aud among 
them several of the royal dukes. The ladies generaliy wore 
long white veils, but many appeared in black ones. Most of 
the gentlemen wore white ribbons on the right slioulder. At 
eight the procession moved trom Augusta Lodge. ‘The servanis 
of the royal family came first, on foot. After these, four 
trumpeters, on white horses, appeared, slow ly advancing, play- 
ing, at the same time, “ the Dead March in Saul.” They were 
followed bya detachment of the royal biues, to which suc- 
ceeded the body, in a plain hearse, drawn by eight horses. 
The hearse was followed by a carriage, ia which were the prince 
of Wales and duke of Cambridge. The second carriage 
contained the countess of Chesterfield (chief mourner) aad 
ber attendants. The carriages of the prince of Wales and 
the duke of Cambridge, each drawn by six horses, followed, 
and closed the cavalcade. 

The procession moved siowly to the south entrance of 

St. George’s Chapel. A temporary porch had been there 
erected, lined with black cloth. Arriving there, cight yeo- 
men, who walked by the side of the hearse, took out the 
coffin, and bore it on their shoulders into the chapel, placed 
it on tressels near the altar, and retired. The chapel wore 
a very gloomy appearance, the floor being covered. with 
black cloth, and the pulpit and desks hung with the same. 
The altar was covered with black, and two flambeaux were 
placed on it. The grooms, trumpeters, and servants, filed 
off at the outer door, and the body was received by the 
pages of the royal family, the deaa and prebendary, and the 
choir, and the procession then moved on in the order which 
had previously been concerted. The choir, with buraing 
tapers, walked before the coflin, singing as they advanced, 
A page also preceded the body, bearing the coronet of the 
Princess Amelia on a cushion of black velvet, trimmed with 
gold. 
The procession passed up the middle aisle, and the body 
being placed on the tressels, the chief mourner seated her- 
self at the head, and the dressers aud attendants ranged 
themselves on the sides. ‘The stalls on each side of the 
chapel were occupied by his majesty’s ministers, the nobi- 
lity, and gentry. Atthe lower end of the chapel, those of the 
royal family present took their stations in their respective 
stalls. 

The anthem concluded, the funeral service was read by 
the dean of Windsor, trom the sufferance stall. An appre 
priate dirge was then sung, and the body was then dey 
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in a temporary vault, where it is to remain ‘till Cardinal 
Wolsey’s Chapel is finished. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, Sir Isaac Heard, king at arms, pronounced the following 
words ;— 

“ Thus it hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this 
transitory life unto his divide mercy, the late most illus+ 
trious Princess Amelia, daughter of his most excellent Ma- 
jesty George the Third, by the grace of God, of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, king, defender of the 
faith, whom God bless and preserve with long Jife, health and 
honour, and all worldly happiness. 

Nothing could be more awfully impressive than the whole 
of this melancholy spectacle. The grief so naturally felt for 
an amiable princess, thus prematurely snatched away, seemed 
redoubled at that moment which was to consign her remains to 
moulder in the tomb. While the mournful office of rendering 
“ dust to dust” was performing, the petisive air of sorrow, afi 
the sympathizing tear, wherever the eye was turned, presented 
themselves to view. 

The anxiety of the public to witness the performance of 
the sad rites, caused a considerable number of persons to 
assemble at the door of the chapel between four and five iit 
the afternoon. The door was thrown open to those who had 
obtained tickets at about six, and the north aisle was immediately 
filled. The whole was over by eleven o'clock, when the pro- 
cession returned as it went. 





An ANECDOTE. 
6 he Emperor Charles V. caused a consultation of divines 


to be held at Salamanca, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it was not impious to permit persons to anatomise 
the human body, thoagh the advancement of science was 
the object which prompted dissection. [tis curious to observe, 
that, at the very period of this consultation, the emperor was 
engaged in a campaign, dering which ‘between twenty and 
thirty thousand men fell victims on the field of battle! Yer, 
let us not, without reflection, deride the seeming inhuman 
capriciousness of the emperor's condact. He had been 
taught to esteem ambitious warfare glorious ; he was ignorant 
of science, and had been bred to habits of religious bigotry. 
The inconsistency, therefore, was the consequence of educa- 
tion, and by no means the failing of the natural man, who was 
possessed of many valuable qualities, and not considered of a 
cruel disposition. 
Vol. 50. 7X Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Woodman, of North C Pikes to J. W's Charade, inserted the 8th 
of October. 


you’re in EARNEST ‘so am I, 


I'll say no more, and so good bye. 





Answer, by W. Buckland, of Blandford, to F, Ball’s Charade, inserted the 
15th of October. 


I your charade you did conceal 
LEGHORN, and I the'same reveal. 


{Kr We have received the like answers from W. Petherick, and J. Whit- 
ford, of St, Austell; J. Brown, T. Byrt, and J. Pitman, of Shepton’ Mal- 
let ; }. Daw, of Landulph ; J. W. of Charmouth; T. Sherwill, at Plymp- 
ton school; J. Channon, of Ottery; J. Strike, neat Launceston; A. Keen, 
of Menhe:. iniot 3 Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; and J. Woodman, of 
North Curry. 








Answer, by J. W. of Charmouth, 10 B. Carvosso’s Rebus, iuserted October 22. 


HE thoughts of so much time mis-spent, 
Should make us truly PENITENT, 


tit We have received the like answer from J. Daw, of Landulph; Caro. 
line Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. Pitman, and If. Byrt, of Shepton Maller; 
H. Glyde, and R. Giyde, of Chard; Sophia Shier, of Netherbury; John 
Woodman, of North Curry ; and W. Buckland, of Blandford 


. _~-— a, 


CHARADE, éy Betsey Baker, of Otilaieibaen, 


~ 


4 


} me PLORE old nature’s copious stores, 

Which ere you've well completed, 

Amidst her mines of useful ores, 
You’l] find my first secreted. 

‘Then scan some linen-draper’s shop, 
And ere your search be ended, 

You'll sce that goods of various sorts 
Are by my second vended: 

Exert your skill these parts to find, 
And join them if you’d rather, 

By which an instrument’s defia’d, 
Us’d often by my father. 





An ENIGMA, by 4. Kyne. 


Y friends, who woo the mystic muse, 
Resign all selfish, paltry views, 
To know this theme of inne ; 
Whether ye. wander on the hills, 
Or ponder o’er the purling rills, 
Or quaff the luscious wine. 


Oh! seek the lovely maid I prize, 

Sweet offspring of ethereal skies! 
Lier valu’d smiles obtain ; 

For she can yicld supreme deli ght, 

And ev’ ry pain rer e requite, 
Yea shorten sorrow’s reign. 


9 POETRY, 
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ON CHRISTMAS. 


BY Re SOUTHEY, 


HH: werd a heart is happy at this hour 

In England! brightly o’er the cheerful hall 
Keams the heap’d hearth, and friends and kindred meet, 
And the glad mother round her festive board 

Beholds her children, separated long 

Amid the world’s wide way, assembled now, 

And at the sight affection lightens up 

With smiles, the eye that age has long bedimm’d, 


I do remember, when I was a child, 
How my ) vung heart, a stranger then to carey 
With tr: insport leap’d upon this holy day, 
As o’er the house, all gay with evergreens, 
From friend to friend with eager speed [ ran, 
Bidding a merry Christmas totltem all. 
‘Those years are past: their pleasures and their pains 
Are now like yonder convent-vrested hill, 
‘That bounds the distant prospect, dimly seen, 
Yet pictur’d upon memory’s mystic glass 
In faint fair hues, A weary traveller now 
] journey o’er thé desart mountain track 
Of Leon: wilds all drear and comfortless, 
Where the grey lizards, in the noon.tide sun, 
Sport on their rocks, and where the yoatherds starts, 
Rous’d from his midnight sleep; and shakes to hear 
The woit’s loud yell, and talters as he culls 
On samts to save. Hence of the friends I think 
Who now, perchance, remember me, and pour 
The glass of votive friendship. At the name 
Will not thy check, belovea! wear the hue 
Ot love? and in mine Edith’s eye the tear 
Trembic? I will not wish thee not to weep; 
There is strange pleasure in affection’s tears; 
And he who knows not what it is to wake, 
And weep at midnight, is an instrument 
Of nature’s common work. Yes—think of me, 
My Edith! think, that travelling far away 
I do beguile the long and lonely hours 
With man) a day-dream, picturing scenes as fairy 
Of peace, and comfort, and « domestic Joys, 
As ever to the youthful poet’s cye 
Creative fancy fashion’d. ‘Think of me, 
My Edith! absent from thee, in a land 
Of strangers! and remember, when thy heart 
Heaves with the sigh ot sorrow, what delight 
Awaits the m-ment, when the eager vice 
Of welcome shall that sorrow overpay, 
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AN orphan, who not long before 
Had lost her parents kind and tender, 
Stood near a lord and lady’s door, 

Who had no child, and liv’d in splendour, 


She warbled strains of genuine woe, 
In hope to catch the ear of pity, 

Her little heart’s pulse beating low, 
She sweetly sung her simple ditty : 


** Oh fortune’s favourites! great and good, 
Afford a helpless orphan food ; 

For Christmas comes but once a year, 

And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 





In vain thus flow’d her tuneful breath ; 
Great folks sometimes have little feeling— 
Poor child! the clay-cold hand of death 
Benumb’d her frame, and hush’dher thrilling. 


The neighbouring maids with many a flower 
Bedeck the orphan’s grave with pity ; 

And fancy hears each midnight hour, 
When winter chills, her srmple ditty— 


*¢ Oh fortune’s fav’rites! great and good, 
Afford a helpless orphan foud ; > 
For Christmas comes but once a year, 

And when it comes it )rings good cheer.” 





THE YEAR’s LAST DAY. 


ESTWARD, with declining motion, 
Sinks the sun, the king of day, 
Early from the eastern ocean, 
To emerge with golden ray. 


Now we view no Flora closing 
In the dusk her sleeping train, 

Or the dawn of worn disclosing 
All the beauties of her reign. 





Tho’ winter spurn her lilies, roses, 
Yet Lucilla, natare’s child, 

*Mid the storms ot night reposes, 
Like the snow-drop in the wild. 


VIGIL. 


END OF THE FIFTIETH VOLUME. 


James Langdon, Printer, Sherborne. 
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Christ Church, Oxturd, description of, 
748. 

Christmas cautions, 14. out of doors in 
Germany, 65. 

Ciceroni, 156. 

Cirknitz, description of that lake, 8. 

City friendship, 111. 

m, Roman, 597. 

Collingwood, character and anecdotes 
of Lord, 39:3, 40). 

Commons, house of, uncertainty of its 
origu, 1021. 

Copenhagen, dreadful fire there, Octo- 
ber 28, 1729, 10-41. 

Copper vesscis, when injurious, 17%. 

Coquette, the old, 41. 

Cornish language, on the, 908. 

Corpulency, means of preventing, 312. 
singular instances of corpulency and 
thinness, 3-49. 

ourage, instances of exalted, 694. 

Cow's milk, 397. 

Cresus, a character, 672. 

Crivy, a ditto, 215. 


Dd. 
Damask table cloth, large, 657. 
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Damp in coal mines, method of correct- 
ing, 953. 

Dartmoor prison, account of, 765. 

Depletion, uncommon case of, 57. 

Desires, on moderate, 3. 

Devon, house of correction for, 729. 

Discovery, singular, 016. 

Dolcooth mine, aecount of, 907. 

Dramatic mysteries and moralities, 
451. 

Dream, a, 681. 

Dreams, Thomas Paine on, 435. 

Duatena, his adventures, 951. 

Duclling, on, 817. 


Earthquakes, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, particulars of the, 241. 

East India inns described, 373. 

Edinburgh, state of society in, 814, 

Egypt, remarks on, 841. 

Electric eel, 84, 596- 

Elephants, adventurous pursuit of two 
wild, 701. 

Enigmas, 38, 318, 338, 458, 558, 958, 
1058. answers to, 118, 478, 518, 658, 
* 698. 

Epicure, the, 116. 

Escurial, description of the, 114. 

Etua, description of, 46. 

Euphemon, a character, 229. 

Earopean females, ther unfortunate 
situation ip India, 554. 

Evans, Captain Jobu, account of, 69. 

Familics and servauts, advice to, 444. 

Family, extraordjnary, 237. pride, 837. 

Farmer, gentleman, 817. 

Fashions, 31, 95, 208, 292, 355, 375, 
470, 545, G51, 735, 813, 909, 995. 

Fast-day, on the, 381. 

Fear, its wonderful effects, 969. on, 
973. 

Female character, the, 768. heroism, 
8-13, 965, 991. 

Females, uotortunate, 161. 

Feudal claim, singular, 197. 

Fezzen ram, 935. 

Fishermen, story of the two, 829. 
Fishes, on their respiration and air 
bladders, 346. o; 
Fiowers, modes of making artificial, 

#8. 

Fook aman who discovered himself to 
be one, 523. 

Fournas hot waters described, 416. 

Fox-chase, desperate, 175. 

France, present state of, 392. 

French, their ingenious method of in- 
tercourse in Unpsisonment, 65. mane- 
fuctures of cambric and lawn, Sv6- 
luxuries, 509, 531. sheep and goats, 
628. Mr. Roscoe’s thoughts on the 
probability of a French invasion, 772. 

velvet, 
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velvet, 856. sulique law, 930. dispatch, 
1034. 

Fretting, the folly of, 649. 

Fruit trees, method of kecping them in 
vigour, 895. 


Gardner, memoir of Lord, 149. 

Gaza, Theodore, his character, 217. 

George HI. character of, 512. 

German obstimacy, 107. schoolmaster, 
997. 

Gibraltar, description of, 128, 141. 

Godwin, Mrs. and her daughter Marga- 
ret, 406. 

Good nature, on, 888. 

Gout, cure for the, 596. 

Grapes, way to preserve, 597. 

Greek tunics, description of, 136. 
islands, 169. 

Guadaloupe, description of, 247. 

Guaranis, character of that nation, 
630. 

H. 


Hail storm, 977. 

Hare, tame one, 109. 

Harvest home, 997. 

Haydn, account of that celebrated 
musician, 925. 

Heart, anatomical description of the, 
1045. 

Heath, its advantages in feeding cattle, 
1047. 

Heraldry, ilinstrative of ancestry and 
gentility, $88, 

High Life in the City, scene from that 
comedy, 826. 

Horseback, exercise on, 77. 

Honansditch, accowat of, 557. 

Hoven cattle, method of curing, 855. 

Human life, miseries of, 363. 

Hunting, account of, in the Highlands 
ot Scotland, 36. 

Hurdis, Miss Catherine, her character, 
631. 


I. 

India, method of spending the day in, 
309. annual inundation there, 35:1. 
insects of, 434. 

Indian boats, 251, horned cattle, their 
aversion to Europeans, 325. 

Tons, remarks on, 297. 

Inguisition at Lisbon, narrative of a 
wondertul escape from its tyranny, 
506, 527. 

Inseription, monnmehtal, 516. 

Ireland, remarks respecting, 61. 

[rish antiquity, 876. 

Iris, or the rain-bow at dawn of day, 
256. 

Iron crown, 597. 


Jealousy, the evil effects of, 359, 361. 
Jennings, Mrs. Charlotte, 
character, 188 


her amiable 
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Jews, council of, held in 1650, te 
examine the scripturcs concerning 
Christ, 164, 287. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his Ietter to Mr. 
Elphinstone, 34. companson between 
him and Addison, 422. 


XxX. 


K. 
King’s birth-day “ reraonial, Bhs 424. 


Lady-bird, ene of the, 927. 
Ladrone pirates, outrages committed by 
them, 412. 
Lancaster, Mr. bis methods of mstruct- 
ing youth. 870. 
Lewis, melancholy suicide of Governor, 
113. 
Libertine’s lesson, 131, 177. 
Lightening, town destroyed by, 737. 
Lincolnshire magician, modern, 105153. 
Liniers, memoirs of Deon des, $43, 863. 
Little Moreton Hall described, 374. 
Locke, monnment to Mr. 47. 
London Bridge water works, 437. 
London, forcigner’s sentiments on first 
viewing, 1041. 
Love, its varieties described, 912. 
Mahogany cutting, 101. 
Marchmont, Emily, 1004. 
Marscilles, port of, 966. 
Matilda, a sketch, 275. 
Medasa, 148. 
M’Leod, account of Kathariac, 832. 
Melrose Abbey, account of, 347. 
Melville, memoirs of General, 447. 
Merchants, the two, and the black 
pebble, 961. 
Merino sheep and the mesta, 24. 
Milan, family management at, 553. 
Miser, Carlisle, 516. 
Moscow, cold at, 396. 
Mother, the unnatural, 650. 
Murat, memoir of that general and his 
wife, 901. 
Musical school at Naples, 336. effects 
of musical echoes in fire-woods, 537. 
Mysterious guests, the, 304, 
ade 
National liberty, 857 
Natural history, contradic tien i in recon- 
ciled, 197. 
Negro, ‘attee ting account of one, 750. 
Nelson, Lord,his behaviour with respect 
to the alienated Americans, after the 
peace of 1783, 321. his letter to 
Lord Melville, 747. on his monument 
at Glasgow being struck by light- 
ning, 776. 
New River, history of its completion, 
915. 
On 
Oken, Thomas, his will, 284. 
Old bachelor’s complaint, 92. 
Osan Oglu, description of, 124. 
Ottomacg, 
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“Ottomacs, account of the, who eat clay, 
852. 

Oxford university, course of studies 
pursned there, 285. ceremonial of the 
election of Lord Grenville as chan- 
cellor of, 568. 

P. 

Parental advice, 928. 

Parker, life of Sir Hyde, 954. 

Pashour, city of described, 1025, 1043. 

Pasley, Sir Thomas, 501. 

Paul, the famous tyger-hunter, 291. 

Persian envoy, letter from the, 554. from 
his secretary, 644. 

Philadelphia, rapid improvements at, 
fide 

Philanthrophist, peregrinations of a, 
548. 

Physician’s, singular prescription, 496. 

Pig pointer, history of the, 126. 

Pillgarlick, the complaint of, 621. 

Pitt, Right tion. W. commencement of 
his political career, 514. character of, 
541. 

Plants growing at sea, 937. 

Poetical talent, on, 971. 

Poppy water, recipe to make, 117. 

Portland, memoir of the duke of, 29, 
53. 

Potatoes, culture of, 837. 

Pozen ghost, the, 461. 

Prophecies aad oracles, of, 445, 635. 

Prussia, particulars of the death of the 
queen of, 825, 

Pure air, 197. 

Q. 

Quakers, their yearly epistle, 607. 

Queen’s birth-day ceremonies, 86. 

Questions, 37, 77, 157,317, 437, 477, 
597, 637,657, 737,797,917, 997, 1018. 
answers t0, 117, 197,257, 337, 557, 
697, 877. 

R. 

Rauzzini, sketch of Mr. 364. 

Rebus, 58, 78,98, 118, 138, 178, 198, 
218, 238, 258, 298, 318, 358, 398, 418, 

458, 478, 518, 538, 558, 598, 

638, 658, 678, 698, 738, 758, 798,818, 

838, U58, 878, 898, 918, 958, 978, 
998, 1038. answers by, 18, 58, 58, 78, 
118, 1358, 15%, 178, 218, 258, 258, 
298, 518, 338, 358, 398, 418, 438, 458, 
478, 518, 558, 598, 638, 658, 678, 698, 
738, 758, 798, 818, 835, 858, 874, 
898, 918, 958, 978, 994, 1033, 1058. 

Red nose, the, 223. 

Reflections, 76, 157, 28 
636, 657, 717, 757,79 

Retort, deserved, 796. 

Robber, reformed, 661. 

Robbery, singular, 617. 

Kobespierre, incident that led to his 

death, 755, 
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Routs, on modern, 465. 

Russian character and empire, 875. vir- 
tuosi, 927. 

S. 

Sardinia languages, 136. description of, 
714. animals found there, 940. 

Schill, memoir of Ferdinand von, 987, 
1009. 

Scotch hut described, 970. 

Scriptures, view of the circulation of the 
sacred, 781. 

Segovia, description of, 176. 

Sermon readers reproved by authority, 
i77. 

Seward, sketch of the late Miss Anna, 
757. 

Sheep, on the rot in, 62, 134, marking 
of, 537. 

Shipwrecks, on the means of prevent- 
ing the loss of lives in cases of, 211. 

Shoe-leather, economy of, 457. 

Shoplifters, petition of the, 412. 

Sicily, present state of, 952. 

Sigenberg, narrative of John, 1029. 

Soalostre, Dowo, his affecting narrative, 
587, 408, 428. 

Soldier, the old, 481.soldier with a 
wooden leg, and his sweetheart, 
1049. 

Spain, particulars respecting, 1001. 

Spanish humanity, 66. comedy de- 
scribed, 154. national vanity, 177. 
chieftain, 809. 

Spanish tale, 601, 623, 646, 666, 686, 
703, 721. 

Spider's threads, 617. 

St. Domingo described, S71. 

St. Nicholas’s church, Liverpool, fall of 

art of, 273. 

St. Sophia, deseription of the church of, 
761. 

St. Vincent’s, negro affections and cu- 
joyments at, 209. 

Stag, docile Frencli one, 237. 

Stage-coachman’s character, 829. 

Standevins, life of the unfortunate Mrs. 
50. 

State-bed, dnke of Rutland’s, 356. 

Stuart, Jane, natural daughter of James 
Il. account of, 307. 

Suicide, providential escape from: the 
commission of, 746. 

Sun, total eclipse of the, 621, 

Sussex ox, extraordinary, 453, 

Swearivg reproved, 677. 


Tapeoe, au Otaheitan, his adventures, 
64. 

Temple & widen, 957. 

Tiger fight described, 595. 

Tiles, method to make them more dura- 
ble, 895. 

Tinder-box, 477, 
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"Tin-stone, adventures of 2, 1053. 

‘To-day and to-morrow, -141. 

‘Yomma, adventures of, an Otalieitan, 
861. . 

Tongatoboo, narrative respecting, 934. 
religious and philosophical notions of 
the people of, 949. 

Tooth-ache, cure for the, 77. 

Tree, remarkable, 6: 

Trials, interesting, 15,75, 104, 169, 192, 
901, 230, 272, 288, 308, 829, 384,591, 
611, 656, 693, 711, 733, 749, 790, 804, 
972, 1055, 105% 


Tufaun, description of a, 627. 





Under-writers, curious frauds practised 

on, 891. 
™ 

ilencia pigeons, 727. 

Vegetable blue, 877. 

Vendee, La, distress there in conse- 
quence of the French, 712. 

Verses. Prologue to, “ Not at Home, 
6. William, and Mary, 19. on seeing 2 
ship weigh anchor, was desting ds for 








the Past Indies,20. the lily,ibid, Sher- 
borne Merenry’s newsmen’s annual 
address, 21. farewell, 9. the maniac, 
ibid. for the heart made of certain 
materials there is no long ago, 40. 
hope, ibid. the orphan, 59. to a boy 
when his moter was on the road to 
visit him after a short absence, 60. 
winter, 79. on a ring, 80. sonnets, 80, 
140, 240, 240, 340, 560, 599, 680, 779, 
058, 1000. on a young lacy sleeping, 
69, to imagination, ibid. last debt 
paid,ibid. new year’s ode, 100. Christ- 





mas out of duors, 11%. sunset, i 
epigrams, 120, 960 Zora stom, 139. 
on the frequent occurrence of crim. 
con. eascs, 140. elegy ou the Rev. Mr. 
-r, 159. benevolent farmer, ibid. 
thie sigh, 160. the ocean, 179. on con- 
tent, ibid. the fair onc, 180.0n a gul 
cnormously fat, ibid. anniversary re- 
flections on the valley of death, 199. 
on the Caledonian harp, 200. Valen- 
tine, 219. address to peace, ibid. to 
Matilda, on the receipt of a smail 
gilt heart, 20. birth-day ode, 259. 
id. elegiac stanzas, 210. to 











crocus, ib 
Celia, 259. consolatious of potsy, 


ibid. the curate, ibid. love’s mirror, 
#60. life, 279, 280. the farewell, 260. 
spring, £99. danemg recone nded 
by the ladies, 300. the oak, 519. the 
be acon, 320, jubilce poeni, 35y. elegy 
on Mrs. Weeeh, 359. the gream, 360. 
on spring, 573, 598, 419. sritannia’s 
tears for Lord Collingwood, 580. to 


funcy, 400. on the death of Lord 
Collugwood, 419. canzouct, 420. on 
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the memory of Sir John Moore, 459. 
the new Sir Johan Barleycorn, ibid. on 
Ann Beanclerk; 440. on Algernon 
Sidney, ibid. birth-day ode, 459. epi- 
gram, 460. avarice, 479. converse of 
souls, ibid. epttuphs, 480, 800, 880, 
fancy, 498. ode to ‘solitude, ibid, 
Ordeila’s epitaph, 499. birth-day ode, 
500. sighs of Rosa, ibid. friendship, 
519. the thora that festers here, 520. 
the mastitf,. ibn}. on a lady whose 
neck was freckled, 539. reflections in 
Horsham charch-yatd, ibid. on Lord 
Suffolk's fool, 540. old snow, or Joe 
and the ghost, 559. pindarics on the 
triumphal return of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett from the ‘Tower in an open boat, 
579. Strephon and Piiilis, ibid. on 
the distaff, 580. Stoke St.. Mary de- 
seribed, 599. on the breath of sum- 
miner, 600. the wind passeth over it, 
and itis gone, ibid. Oxford enceenia 
pociry,618.re tlexions,620.impromptu, 
ibid. scaman’s taie, 639. Laura, 640. 
toa lady weeping, ibid. elegy, 659, 
679. the retort, G60. the oak of the 
forest, 699. the hay-field, ibid. question 
and answer, 700. house on the hill, 
718. Savoyard’s tale, 720. youthfal 
hope, ibid. evening, 739. comparison 
of the sexes, 740. to a poet, ibid. 
domestic farewell to summer, 759. 
elegy, by a subaltern officer, on the 
loss of his epaulett, 778. the mansion 
of rest, 779. to George Notley, esq. 
on his son’s birth-day and coming of 
age, Septemiher_2, 1510, 780.time and 
eternity, rbid. on the return of fine 
weather in the summer of 1810, 799. 
contentment, ibid. Emma’s kid, by R. 
Bloomtield, 819. beauty, 820. retire- 
ment, 639. love of country and of 
home, 8 i0. village school-inisiress,ibid. 
art and innocence, ibid. aerostation, 
859. Euza’s soliloquy, 860. on a lady’s 
nose, ibid. poor Robin's complaint, 
879. moor land Mary, 880. Lord 
Uliin’s daughter, 699. on the rocks of 
St. Vincent's, 900. mutual forgiveness, 
ibid. content, 919. to the Holy Spirit, 
920. on Mitre-court, ibid. lines on the 
river Torridge, 958. paternal and 
maternal affection, 959. imprompti, 
ibid. on the death of the Princess 
Amelia, 940. Sylvania’s thanks to the 
anihor of “ Women defended,” ibid. 
winter, 959. married traveller’s re- 
turn, 960. farewell to sumnier, 979. on 
he birth-day of a boy of the name of 
John Milton, ibid. found on the cover 
of anol: book, 989. thesireet-sweeper, 
998. poor Isabel, ibid. Peter Pindar’s 
lines on the Princes’s Amelia's mourn- 
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ful t to his majesty, 1019. clegy, 
by H. Ellis, ibid. invocation to health, 


1020. prologue to the tragedy of 
Douglas, 1039. elegy an my first wife, 
2040. to the lily, ibid. on Christmas, 
1059, 2060. the year’s last ditty, 21060. 
Vesuvius, eruption of, 669, 881. 


Wager policies, decision respecting, 997. 

Walton, Bishop, his character, 276. 

Wants, fashiouable, 505. 

Warlike machines, new, 236. 

Water a most valuable blessing, 108. 

Weather, method of foreknowing by 
the barometer, 214. 

Westminster Abbey, 177, 357. 

Will, carious, 717. 

Windham East Indiaman, captare of 

the, 546. 
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Windham, memoir of the late Right 
Hon. W. 561. 

Winter, a complalnt, 301. 

Woe, a tale of, 892. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, his splendid treat- 
ment of the French am! rs, 
707. 

Woman, the good, 315, remarks on, 896. 

Wool trade, state of the, in England, 
761. 

World, round the, 677. its opinion to be 
despised, 761. 


Xanthicus, 457. 


Yorkshire, Baron Graham’s address to 
the grand jury of, 696. 


























